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THE THAMES TUNNEL—IV. 





THE ROTHERHITHE SHAFT, OR DESCENT. 


Tax Engraving shows the entrance to the 
Tunnel from the Surrey shore, which it is 
proposed to construct with tastefully designed 
ornament. The carriage descents will be 
i ; and, as we stated in our last volume, 
will not exceed in any part, the slope of 
Hill, Waterloo Place, or Pall Mall. 

The embellished architectural character of 
entrance, as shown in the print, will 
somewhat resemble that of the metropolitan 


es. 

In a few days we intend resuming our 
descriptive account of the progress of the 
Tunnel, from page 258 of the volume of the 
just completed. Meanwhile, it is 


| gratifying to learn with what — inte- 


Vor. xxx. 


rest, the completion of this vast work is re- 
gatded by the intelligent portion of the 
whole of Europe, nay, of the whole world. 
Miss Pardoe, in her City of the Sultan, re- - 
lates that, when at Constantinople, she 
was not less surprised than pleased at being 
questioned by an Albanian chief as to the 
completion of the Thames Tunnel; and our 
clever ladye-traveller had the gratification of 
affording the ingenious inquirer considerable 
information upon the progress of the work. 
In Egypt, where a new country is rising, 
pheenix-like, upon the ashes of the old world, 
the anxiety for the completion of the Tunnel 
continues unabated. 
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THE AUTOMATON SIIIP AND SEA. 
(To the Editor.) 
In -your account of the Automaton Ship 
and Sea, in the Mirror, No, 842, it is stated 
to be of “ French invention,” and that the 
names of “T. C. Cailly, and Eude,” are 
stamped on the case. Now, with deference 
to your authority, I beg to remark, that I 
neither believe it to be. of.“ French inven- 
tion,” nor that the inventors. of it are the 
arties above named. For many years I 
ave seen a piece of workmanship exhibited 
by a very poor, but ingenious mechanic, 
mostly on the Surrey side of the bridges, 
resembling. in every feature the above—and 
from frequent conversations I have had with 
him, I conscientiously consider the invention 
of this beautiful piece of mechanism to have 
originated with him. It is very possible 
that the one described by you may be pa- 
tented ; for it is well known, that persons 
frequently procure patents for the inven- 
tions of others, and then.proudly pass them 
off, as their own, to an unsuspecting public. 
On going through the Royal Repository at 
Woolwich, with a military gentleman, a 
short time ago, my attention was directed to 
several pieces of art,.publicly believed to 
have been invented by the late Sir William 
Congreve, but which were stated to me, to 
be the productions of r mechanics, al- 
though they bore Sir William’s name as the 
Patentee. W. H. Dewasurst. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON A CANARY 
BIRD, ASPARROW AND A SWAL- 
LOW. 


(To the Editor.) 


I was much struck with the following cir- 
cumstance, which I think not unworthy of 
insertion in your invaluable periodical; as 
I flatter aalt it will interest many of your 
readers. 

My sister was playing me the beautiful 
variations of the “ Huntsman’s Rest,” when 
my attention was directed to the extraordinary 
movements of a canary, which hung outside 
in the veranda. It was perched on the 
highest stick, and was swinging its body back- 
wards and forwards as if inebriated ; presently 
it walked slowly all along the stick, (a thing 
I never knew it to do before,) still moving its 
body in the same manner, and listening with 
an intensity which the fixed look of its eye 
plainly indicated—at a part, however, more 
lively than the preceding, it increased its ap- 
parently ecstatic movements, and so centinued 
to the end of the piece; only singing, be it 
remarked, (and then at the highest pitch of 
its voice,) when a part was played where 
much bass was introduced. It seemed then 
to pay no attention to the music, and went 
on singing till the shriller notes came in, 
when it would interrupt itself in the middle 
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of its song and again give all its attention, 
but still accompanied with the same extraor- 
dinary motions. Now, it happened that whilst 
what I have just narrated was taking place, a 
sparrow alighted on the grass directly under 
the cage, for the purpose of picking up what 
seeds my bird might have dropped. Without 
seeming, in the least degree, affected by the 
music, it proceeded in its occupation, whilst 
a swallow that sat perched on a low wall, 
remained perfectly stationary and evidently 
gratified. But what is strange is, that my 
sister having finished the ‘ Huntsman’s 
Rest,” and suddenly with full pedal begun 
jo ~— nig the Creation,” the swal- 

ow immediate! W away, my ca sprang 
from his pull and begin bmmed and the 
sparrow having looked up, hopped on the 
gtass from under the and there remained 
perfectly motionless till the piece was played 
through, when my sister attempting to rise, 
frightened it and caused its flight. 

t strikes me as very extraordinary, that a 
lively tune should thus enchant a canary and 
a swallow, and yet have no effect on a spar- 
row, which in its turn was rivetted by a 
solemn, slow measured piece, whilst the two 
former seemed perfectly indifferent . a‘, 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Our well wisher and occasional Correspon- 
dent, pone Millard, has sent to us a 
importani jamentary Paper just printed, 
aah conthbelae abies cf the Minutes made 
by the trustees of the British Museum since 
July 30, 1836, with reference to the Resolu- 
tions of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment. It will be seen that these Minutes 
announce much improvement in the estab- 
lishment of the Museum,’and that they con- 
template still further amendment; which al- 
terations Mr. Millard attributes mainly to his 
unwearied and unrequited exertions for three 
years past. 

The document consists of seven closely 
printed folios ; the resolutions or orders of Par- 
liament being in one column, and the niinutes 
or returns of the trustees being in another 
column. From the latter we shall select a 
few notes. 

In reply to the resolution on the non-atten- 
dance of trustees, it has been resolved that 
any trustee hereafter not attending any of the 
meetings of the trustees for a period exceed- 
ing twelve months, is expected to resign his 
trusteeship, or to assign satisfactory reason for 
his absence. 

In reply to a resulution of the trustees in 
filling up vacancies conferring a mark of dis- 
tinction upon men of eminence in literature, 
science, and art—the only vacancy during 
the last year has been filled up by the election 
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of Henry Hallam, Esq. This is an appoint- 
ment of high promise. 

The department of Natural History is here- 
after to be divided into three branches; the 
Mineralogical (including the fossil remains, ) 
the Zoological, and the Botanical. The print- 
room is likewise to be made an independent 
department, so soon as inventories are com- 
pleted, which may, probably, be done by Mid- 
summer, 1838. 

A general and uniform method is to be in- 
stituted, of registering, numbering and making 
the several objects and articles as soon as they 
are received into the Museum ; and a periodical 
verification of these inventories is to be made. 

The pecuniary concerns of the Museum are 
to be separated from those which are purely 
literary and scientific. 

The duties of the librarian are then stated. 
We are happy to learn that he is to be the re- 
sponsible editor of the Synopsis, tosee that it is 

and printed in a satisfactory manner. 

The office of secretary is no longer to be 
held with that of keeper of the MSS., but is 
incompatible with any other situation in the 
Museum. His duties are principally the ma- 
nagement of the pecuniary concerns, corres- 
pondence with the trustees, charge of inven- 
tories, &c. 

We quote the Minutes respecting the open 
days of the Museum literally :— 

“ That the only holidays hereafter observed 
at the Museum be Christmas-day, Ash Wed- 
nesday, and Good Friday, and any special 
fast or thanksgiving days ordered by authority. 

“ That in future the Museum be open both 
as to its general collections and also as to the 
reading-ruoms every week in the year, except 
between the Ist and 7th of January, the Ist 
and 7th of May, and the Ist and 7th of Sep- 
tember, inclusive. 

“ That at all other periods than those above 
specified, the reading-rooms be open from 
nine o’clock in the morning until seven in the 
evening, during the months of May, June, 
July and August, and from nine o’clock in 
the morning until four in the afternoon during 
the remainder of the year. 

“Thatthe Museum be open to all visitors 
during the Christmas, Easter and Whitsun 
weeks every day except Saturday. 

“ That in other weeks it be open on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

“ That it be opened at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and be kept open during the months 
of May, June, July and August, until seven 
in the evening, and during the remainder of 
the until four in the afternoon. ’ 

“ That the Tuesdays and Thursdays be re- 
served, as at present, for the arrangement of 
the collections, for the greater accommodation 
of students, especially artists, and for the 
Visits of persons distinguished in science or 
art, and.of foreigners and other persons of 
eminence. who may be senate sj of ex- 
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amining the collections more minutely and 
attentively than can be done in the crowd who 
are necessarily admitted on the public days. 

“ That the Saturday be reserved for washing 
and sweeping the several galleries and rooms, 
and for dusting or otherwise cleansing the 
cases, and also the marbles and other parts of 
the collections exhibited without covering. 

“ That the galleries of sculpture be open to 
the student in art at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing every day except Saturday.” 

The next Minutes relate principally to the 
duties and salaries of the respective officers ; 
among which we cheerfully note :— 

“ Thatin the department of printed books, 
the senior, or some other one of the assistants, 
come at nine in the morning and remain until 
the lib is closed, being allowed in the 
middle of the day two hours for refreshment 
during the summer months, and one hour 
during the remainder of the year. 

“That in the department of printed books 
the following offices be abolished as they re- 
spectively become vacant; and the second 
keeper, the second assistant keeper, the third 
assistant keeper. 

“ That ultimately there be three assistants 
in the department. 

“That the salary of the keeper of the prints 
be raised to 350/. a year, so soon as complete 
and accurately detailed inventories of the col- 
lections in the print-toom are in the hands of 
the secretary. 

“That the head messenger be the superin- 
tendant of all the other servants and attend- 
ants, that he keep an accurate register of their 
attendance, and report to the proper officer 
any instance of negligence or misbehaviour. 

“ That he see that all visitors at the Museum 
are conducted by an attendant or some other 
proper person to the officers or departments 
for which they inquire.” 

The following relates toan improved edition 
of the Synopsis :— 

“The trustees to whom the reports of the 
officers with respect to the improvement of 
the Synopsis were referred, having considered 
these reports and also the 12th resolution of 
the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, were of opinion that the heads of de- 
partments, with the addition of Mr. Children, 
as taking the immediate superintendence of 
the zoological collections, should meet toge- 
ther without any delay, and proceed from day 
to day to examine and amend the present 
Synopsis, with a view to introduce into the 
next edition such alterations as are immedi- 
ately practicable, and that this board of 
officers, having completed their examination, 
should report their proposed amendments 
together with any suggestions as to the form 
and manner in which the Synopsis shoul be 
printed, tothe next meeting of the trustees 
through the principal librarian, and that the 
principal librarian be requested to accompany 
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such report with any remarks he may think 
necessary for the information and guidance of 
the trustees in their deliberations upon the 
subject. 

“The recommendations of the sub-commit- 
tee were adopted, and the secretary was di- 
tected to obtain a meeting of the officers on 
the earliest possible day in the ensuing week. 

The report of Sir Henry Ellis as to the 
Synopsis having been laid before the trustees, 
as well as the report from the principal officers 
upon the same subject, several orders were 
made in compliance with the suggestions of 
these reports. 

“ [The price of the Synopsis has been re- 
duced to Is., and in the last edition the 
Officers have affixed their names to the parts 
for which they are severally responsible. }” 

In reply tothe Parliamentary resolution on 
the expediency of preparing full and accurate 
catalogues of all the collections in the Museum, 
with a view to print and publish such por- 
tions of them as would hold out expectations 
of even a partial sale—it is stated :— 

“(In the printed book department, the new 
transcript of the interleaved catalogue of the 
old library has been completed in 48 volumes 
folio, and was placed in the reading-room at 
the close of the last year. In the manuscript 
department, the catalogue of the Burney MSS. 
is completely printed, with the exception of 
the index and preface; the catalogue of the 
Syriac and Carshunic MSS. is also completely 
printed, with the exception of the index and 
preface ; and a catalogue of the Greek papyri 
is nearly ready for press. } 

“ [Monlds have been completed of the 
figures of the pediments of the Parthenon, of 
its metopes, and of almost all the frieze, and 
measures are in progress for making moulds 
of other marbles and of bronzes. See Return 
to the order of the House, August 2, 1836.]” 

The document is dated June 16, 1837. We 
need scarcely add that it argues well for the 
improved management and extended utility 
of the Museum; and that too much praise 
cap scarcely be awarded to the patriotic ori- 
ginators of these amendments. They espe- 
cially deserve the thanks of every lover of 
literature, science and art. 


Che Patuvralist. 





CURIOUS EFFECTS OF SEEDS, PLANTS, 
verFuMEs, &c. 

By M.1.. B. Author of Quite Guod Enough, &c. 
Tue reader has no doubt heard of the ex- 
istence of a fever, called hay-fever, attacking 
delicate persons during the harvest of that 
fodder. Herodotus informs us, that the Scy- 
thians became intoxicated by inhaling the 
vapour from the seeds of a kind of flax, and 
modern medicine has observed, that the odour 
alone of hyoscyamus (henbane) particularly 


when its power is heightened by the action of 
heat, produces in those who inhale it, a 
disposition to anger, and quarrelling: the 
Dictionnaire de Medecine, de l Encyclopédie 
Méthodique, (tome vii.—Art.—Jusquiame,) 
cites three examples in proof of it; the most 
remarkable is that of a married couple, who, 
perfectly harmonious, and affectionate every 
where else, could not pass a few hours alone 
together in the room where they worked, with- 
out engaging in the most bloody strife; the 
room was thought to be enchanted, or be- 
witched. At length, it was discovered, that 
the whole blame of these terrible disputes was 
attributable to a large packet of the seeds of 
hyoscyamus, placed near a: stove; and their 
removal caused a perfect restoration of peace. 
Two persons sleeping in a granary, containing 
the seeds of hyoscyamus, were attacked by 
stupor, and violent caphalalgia; and two 
others in Saxony, are reputed to have become 
mad, after breathing the smoke produced by 
the burning of the same seed. 

Very strong smells have been occasionally 
supposed to produce epilepsy. The malva 
moschata (musk-rose) causes, it is said, hys- 
terical attacks, and the flowers of the nereum 
oleander (rose-laurel) and lily, have been fatal 
in more instances than one, after they 
have been long confined in aroom. This 
took place, on one well authenticated occa- 
sion, among others, in England, in the year 
1779 :— To die of a Rose in aromatic pain,” 
is an idea that loses some of its facetiousness, 
when we really find some young women, (for 
example, the daughters of Nicholas Count de 
Salim, and of a Polish Bishop, &c.) dying 
immediately after respiring the odour of some 
heaps of those flowers, or of violets. The 
rooms in which flowers are most diligently 
amassed by our ladies of fashion, are gene- 
rally the smallest ; it is inthe elegant boudoir 
that they shut them up. The heat there, is 
favourable to the rapid elicitation of odours 
from the dying plants; the atmosphere is 
tarely disturbed by a current, and seldom 
renewed, whilst in their natural situation, the 
cooler air moderates the evaporation, and its 
undulation wafts towards us, a diluted fra- 
grance.—Belinaye’s Sources of Health, and 
Disease in Countries. 

“ A Roman woman,” says a Traveller, 
(Vide Court Journal, No. 190, for 1832,) 
“scents a monthly rose, at the distance of 
from 16 to20 paces, and falls into convul- 
sions if it is not immediately removed. Lying- 
in-women, are particularly affected by such 
odours ; and the physicians of Rome assert 
in all seriousness, that at such a time, ex- 
posure to the smell of roses, and violets, if 
for only five minutes, would be likely to prove 
fatal to them. Persons in this condition 
indeed, dislike strong smells in general, for 
instance, that of leather, roasted. coffee, &c. 
hence, wherever there is a lying-in-woman, 
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no coffee-house-keeper dare roast his coffee in’ ‘but manifests itself, even in Upper Italy. I 


the street. Let it not be supposed that this 
is affectation; from that, no women in the 
world are more exempt than those of Rome. 
A still more extraordinary circumstance how- 
ever, is, that natural animal odours of every 
kind, and even such as arise from matters in 
a state of putrefaction, excite no disgust: a 
lady of the highest rank, whose apartments, 
not a flower of any kind is permitted to enter, 
from one year’s end to another, will live in 
the hottest months of summer over a butcher’s 
shop, without turning up her nose ; nay, even 
the smell proceeding from the common sewer, 
in long continued dry, and hot weather, 
makes no impression upon her. Owing to 
this dislike of flowers, which is shared by a 
great proportion of the other sex, their culti- 
vation is of course neglected ; not only are no 
flowers reared in houses, but the very gardens 
are destitute of them; you meet at farthest 
with a few geraniums, or such plants as have 
a somewhat acid smell. Flower-gardens, 
properly so called, there are none ; the Roman, 
who is fond of extent, would take no pleasure 
inthem, cn account of their necessarily limited 
compass; hence the word giardinv, which 
denotes a flower-garden, might well be dis- 
pensed with, in the language of Rome. The 
cultivators of kitchen-gardens (orti) and 
vineyards (vigne) pay the less attention to the 
raising of flowers, since no money is to be 
made by it; and at the country-houses of 
the gentry at Rome, no such regular flower- 
beds, as you find in northern countries, would 
be endured. Here, at the most, enormous 
circular patches are sown at random with 
inodorous flowers of various colours, which 
are never afterwards touched by human hands, 
but left entirely to the care of nature. So 
much the more attention do they bestow on 
the orange and lemon, though they shun 
the scent of their blossoms, as they would the 
effluvia of the Pontine Marshes. ee ae 
A single Parisian petite maitresse uses more 

tfumery in one day, than all the ladies of 

ome put together, for a year. It is the 
foreigners who take off the little that is con- 
sumed; but it is a singular fact, that even 
these, however fond they may be of flowers, 
and perfumery, lose their liking for them, after 
a residence for any lengthof time in Rome, as 
Iknow from personal experience. The English 
alone, perfume themselves here; and they may 
do so with the less inconvenience, because 
they mostly associate together, and do not 
visit at Roman houses. But, wh er one 


met with the first instance of it at Venice. 
A female, living in the same house with me, 
having fainted, I ran to my room to fetch some 
Eau de Cologne. Before I returned, she had 
come to herself; nevertheless, I thought it 
might be beneficial, not only to let her smell 
to it, but also to sprinkle her with it. No 
sooner had I done this, than she fainted 
again. Half-a-dozen other women, who had 
hastened to her assistance, calling me a mur- 
derer, were preparing to fall upon me, when 
the scent of the Eau de Cologne began to 
operate upon them too, and gave me time to 
escape from their clutches. The room was 
afterwards aired for several days, as though 
a person had died of the plague in it. 

Jessamine, orange-flowers, tube-rose, hya- 
cinth, narcissus, jonquil, lilac, and seringa, 
powerfully affect some individuals: the writer 
has met with English persons, who could not 
stay in aroom where there were flowers; and 
who felt themselves poisoned by the (refresh- 
ing) fragrance of pastilles, and by the orient 
deliciousness of otto of roses. The latter 
perfume Madame the Duchess d’Abrantes, 
takes occasion to describe as, “ otto of roses, 
which affects the head so violently, and at- 
tacks all the nerves.” But this lady must be 
peculiarly susceptible of the pain produced on 
highly sensitive nerves, by the impalpable 
odour of flowers, since she describes in one 
part of her Memoirs, the sufferings acciden- 
tally inflicted upon her, by the flower of the 
Magnolia. 

Fallopius observed, says a modern writer, 
“ that the smell of the rose, made some people 
sneeze.” This effect is certainly not uncom- 
mon, but I have heard it attributed rather to 
the midges, and other small insects with 
which the Queen of Flowers generally swarms, 
(and which, sniffed up into the nostrils irri- 
tate, and titillate them,) than to the aroma 
of the rose. 

The following extract from an entertaining 
Essayist in the New Monthly Magazine for 
1823, (Art.—The Repasts of the Ancients,) 
may well be placed in juxtaposition with 
the excerpt I have given from the Court 
Journal. “ Ogni medaglia na il suo reverso,” 
say the Italians, and this forms a curious 
subject for consideration :— 

“ Having exhausted their invention in the 
confection of stimulants for the palate, =~ 
(the Romans) broke new ground, and call 
in another sense to their aid; and by the 





of them is seen or rather smelt in a family of 
this city, he is shunned by the females. In 
vain would such a person, strive to gain the 
affection of a Roman woman, even though his 
pockets were running over with douis d’ors ; 
not one would look at him, if he carried about 
a hankerchief perfumed with Eau de Cologne. 
This dislike, however, is not confined to Rome, 





delicate application of odours and richly dis- 
tilled perfumes these refined voluptuaries, 
aroused the fainting appetite, and added a 
more exquisite, and ethereal enjoyment to the 
grosser pleasures of the board. The grati- 
fication of the sense of smelling was a subj 

of no little importance to the Romans.” (The 
author considers that they might have learned 
this from the East, where, the heat of the 
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climate not rendering necessary the grosser 
aliments of septentrion regions “ it may not 
be altogether fanciful to suppose, that strong, 
and aromatic perfumes may possess some 
.alimentary properties, and help in some 
measure to allay the cravings of appetite.’’) 

“ At all events,” continues the writer, 
‘¢ such a supposition is not altogether out of 
place in the land of Peris and birds of Paradise, 
which latter are said, according to the bean- 
tiful superstition of the country, to live upon 
the ethereal breath of flowers. However 
this may be, it, is certain that the Romans 
considered flowers as forming a very essential 
article in their festal preparations; and it is 
the opinion of Baccius, that at their deserts, 
the number of flowers far exceeded that of 
fruits. Nor was it entirely as an object of 
luxury, that the ancients made use of flowers ; 
as they were considered to possess sanative and 
medicinal qualities. According to Pliny, 
Atheneus, and Plutarch, certain herbs and 
flowers were of sovereign power to prevent 
the approaches of ebriety, and to facilitate, 
or as Baccius less clearly expresses it, to 
elarify, the functions of the brain. Amongst 
these disintoxicating flowers, are enumerated 
by the forementioned authors, the rose, the 
violet, the saffron-flower, the myrtle, the 
parsley, and the ivy. I merely transcribe the 
names, without vouching for the virtues of 
these remedies ; but Plutarch has endeavoured 
by along, and elaborate ratiocination, to show 
how the exhalations of certain plants and 
flowers may facilitate the functions of the 
brain, and neutralize the usual inebriating 
qualities of wine. Hippocrates was also of 
opinion, that floral exhalations are extremely 
salutary.’ 

So also, among the moderns, was Mr. St. 
John Long; and so are Messrs. Greene, 
Whitlaw, and other proprietors of baths, me- 
dicated with vegetable vapours, and which 
certainly effect wonders in some cases. 
The effluvia of several herbs and plants, have 
in times past been considered good ayainst 
the infection of plague, &c. Nor should the 
fumes of tobacco, the burnt leaf ofa plant, nor 
the aromatic odour of camphor, a vegetable 
gum, be forgotten as preservatives from in- 
fection of every kind, save—fear. 

The poisonous exhalations of the Upas 
Tree of Java must be remembered in a paper 
treating of the effect of vegetable perfumes 
(of this sylvan pestilence modern travellers 
say there are two species; one, neatly inno- 
cuous) and, I believe it is the manchineel, 
under whose deluding branches, (laden with 
fruit resembling Hesperidian apples,) the 
unwary traveller, if he lies down to slumber, 
finds death! Other examples might be cited, 
and will perhaps occur to the reader, of the 
salubrious, or poisonous effects. of the odours, 
and exhalations of plants, and flowers: some, 
in their natural state, some etherealized_into 


esprits and attars, and some subtilized by 
burning into healthful, or deleterious empy- 
reuma ;* but 1 shall concluce this paper, by 
observing, that in all ages and countries, the 
practisers of magic,—‘ the dealers with 
familiar spirits,” depended much on the 
effect of aromatic plants, and the gums, or 
essences extracted from them, upon the 
olfactory nerves of their spiritual slaves; a 
demon, good or bad, was seldom summoned 
or dismissed, without strong fumigations of 
frankincense, myrth, and even perhaps #o- 
bacco ; since, according to King James, the 
devil’s partiality for that plant is great. 

® Individuals subject to that singular disorder, 
the hay-fever, are said to be liable to convulsions, if 
taken into, or near, a hay-field, so as to inhale its 
perfume; I have frequently heard this complaint, 
attributed entirely to the smell of hay, though often, 


I believe, persons are afflicted with it whom fate has 
placed far out of the reach of so rural an odour. 
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MY COAT, MY BOOK, AND MY UMBRELLA. 
(Concluded from page 21.) 


OF all people in the world we hold those to 
be the most disagreeable who somehow 
manage invariably to remember one part of 
an engagement end to forget the rest. If 
such an one for instance, engage to come 
to dinner and to bring his wile, if the lady 
be at all a pleasant person, it is ten to one 
if she make her appearance at all, while the 
husband in this particular at least is as true 
as “the needle to the pole :’’ he has over- 
looked her portion of the invitation, which 
portion, by the way, may probably be the 
only one for which you yourself cared. It 
was after this fashion that Mr. Chisel = 
his promise towards Jonas Obby, on the 
following morning. He came to breakfast, 
and though he brought the book and the 
great coat, strange to relate, he had for- 
gotten the umbrella; nor did the perver- 
sity of events close here, for wet as it hap- 
pened to be when he left Mr. Obby’s house, 
(after clearing breakfast-table, closet, and 
pantry,) to protect himself from the ill 
effects of the change of weather, he re-en- 
velloped himself in Mr. Obby’s garment, 
before he left the house. This was the in- 
telligence that gentleman gained when he 
asked his servant to produce the coat that 
had cost him so much anxiety, and which 
he now thought to make sure of. 

“ Ah! well then,” said the old gen+ 
tleman, who was going out, “since the 
great coat is gone again, let me have my 
cloak.”’ 

* Your cloak, sir?” asked the servant. 

* Yes, my cloak,” reiterated her master. 

“ Dear me, sir, the cloak is gone too. I 
didn’t think it was right, but it did rain s0 
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hard, and the black boy was so cold—and 
the gentleman was so pressing ——.”’ 

“What are you going to tell me,’’ said 
Mr. Obby.”’ 

“ Why, sir, that the black boy put your 
cloak on, and took it away with him !’’ 

As these were dealings utterly foreign to 
Mr. Jonas Obby’s own mode of conducting 
himself towards his fellow-man, incredulity 
was his sentiment, as his faithful attend- 
ant laid the circumstances before him. He 
was not conscious of the huppiness of hav- 
ing entertained any black boy in his house 
at all. But so it was. Mr. Chisel had 
brought such an individual with him, and 
the pair had feasted contemporaneously at 
his charges. 

The idea was not pleasant—his cloak 

laced on the back of a strange black. 

here was no colourable pretext for the act. 
But such as it was, this last occurrence was 
all of a piece with prior circumstances ; 
everything seemed to ge wrong, and Mr. 
Obby very reasonably fancied that the time 
was not far distant when he should have 
nothing left him that he could venture to 
call his own. He was recalled, too, toa 
sense of his own imprudence in another 
matter. In spite of all his previous prepos- 
sessions in that person’s disfuvour, Mr. Chisel 
had seduced him into a promise to return 
the visit, and fetch away his umbrella at the 
same time. But however distasteful this 
expedition might now be upon reflection, it 
was too late to retract, and, besides, these 
after occurrences preved greater induce- 
ments than ever for him to make the visit, 
which was to take place that evening. 

While engaged in these reflections, Mr. 
Jonas Obby was disturbed by the arrival of 
a special messenger from his amiable neigh- 
bour Mrs. Cantanker, to inquire when it 
was likely that she should get the book ? 
adding, if she was not mistaken, it was due 
at her house on the previous day. Jonas, 
heartily congratulating himself at having 
retrieved this logs at least, prepared as is 
usual before parting with such books, to 
write down, in the list inside, the day of the 
month on which it was forwarded. Alas! 
what a start !—We do not mean to be vulgar, 
but Mr. Obby really did start, and well he 
might; and in so doing he spilt his ink; and 
stained his table-cover, and bedaubed his 
fingers, and made himself more uncomfort- 
able than ever. And when he had set all 
these matters to rights, he looked into the 
book again, and found that his eyes had not 
deceived him. It was a handwriting on the 
once spotless flyleaf. It was poetry. That 
a Chisel had indited a sonneé in the 


‘Sending Mrs. Cantanker’s servant away 
with an excuse, Mr. Obby sat down to 
think vpon the steps it behoved him to take 


under these extraordinary circumstances. 
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Here was a club book, in which, while 
under his charge, some third party had com- 
mitted a little poem. Mr. Obby saw at 
once that suspicion must attach to himself. 
The next point was to discover the character 
of the lines. Was there any possibility of 
being proud of them? Nay, could he even 
allow it to be inferred that they were his ? 
The bare idea brought a smile into the gen- 
tleman’s countenance,--was that smile the 
offspring of hope ?—if so, it was but born to 
be disappointed. The verses began with 
the expressive words, “ Oh! Sally!” 

Oh! Jonas! it was impossible that you 
could permit such an impropriety to appear 
to come from your hand, and to pass into 
those of Mrs. Cantanker, not to mention 
the other literary ladies and gentlemen 
forming the society. You could not futher 
asonnet beginning with an ‘Oh, Sally !” 
Whatever might be the merits of the subse- 
quent thoughts and rhymes, the whole was 
ruined at the outset. You, indeed, read no 
farther.. The lady addressed, and the fami- 
liarity of the invocation, were evidently not 
of a gravity equal to your own. 

What would the secretary say, what the 
world, and what Mrs. Cantanker, at the 
sight of these lines? What disagreeable 
surmises they would form us to the lady 
seemingly addressed by your muse! You 
had no child of that name—no wife—neither 
did you wish to be considered as paying 
your uddresses in any quarter christened 
Sally or even Sarah. But the evil lay in this, 
that your own help, (xo¢ helpmate) as the 
American domestics denominate themselves, 
really did rejoice in that appellation. How 
very awkward ! 

The extreme and manifold discomforts of 
Mr. Obby’s situation, could only be appre- 
ciated to their full extent by persons ake 
pily gifted with an equally acute sensibility, 
and abhorrence of singularity. He seemed 
to be involved in a chain of disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, which like that of r Gold- 
smith in the “ Traveller,”’ lengthened and 
grew more intolerable with “ each remove.’? 
He had lost, (as he feared,) a valuable 
friend in Mrs. Booby ; and secured another, 
but most undesirable one, in Mr. Chisel.— 
But enough of his woes. In these few 
pages are recorded all that as yet hus been 
confided by him to ourselves (a fellow-clerk 
in the same office.) From the utter silence 
which he has kept on the events of the 
evening spent with Chisel, it is to be pre 
sumed that nothing very satisfactory trans- 

ired. Indeed, as the newspapers phrase 
it, the “‘ very worst fears are entertained :” 
after a twenty years’ clerkship of unexame 
pled regularity, Mr. Obby was absent fore 
whole day; and at no distant period, was 
found to have built himself a new great coat, 
and to walk with an umbrella of a strange 
and unknown aspect. T. R. 
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(Sir Richard Steel’s Cottage, at Haverstock Hill.) 


AnecVote Gallery. 


SIR RICHARD STEEL’S COTTAGE, AT 
HAVERSTOCK HILL. 


Or this unostentatious abode of genius, the 
annexed is a representation, from a drawing 
by Mr. Samuel} Ireland, made early in the 
present century. Of its locality and changes, 
Sir Richard Phillips gives the following 
piquant and graphic details in the Monthly 
Magazine :— 

“¢ This small cottage, emblematical of the 
fortunes of a man of genius, stands midway 
between Camden-town and Hainpstead. Till 
within about sixteen years, it remained in 
its original state; but it is now converted 
into two small ornamented cottages, as sleep- 
ing boxes for citizens. Previously to Steele’s 
time, it had also served as a retreat for Sir 
Charles Sedly. Opposite to it, the famous 
Mother or Moll King built three substantial 
houses ; and in a small villa behind them 
resided her favourite pupil, Nancy Dawson. 
In Steel’s days, Hampstead itself was the 
periodical resort of the wits; and a tavern, 
no longer in existence and lately the work- 
house, is often mentioned in the writings of 
the period. An apartment in the cottage 
‘was called the Philosopher’s Room, probably 
the same in which Steel used to write. In 
Hogarth’s Marck to Finchly, this cottage 
and Mother King’s house are seen in the 
distance ; and the last occupant, a very aged 
milkman, told the writer that he well re- 
membered this famous march by his cottage, 
the men being mostly drunk, in great disor- 
der, and accompanied by hundreds of trulls. 
Coeval with the tator and Tatler, this 
cottage must have been a delightful retreat ; 


as, at that time, there were not a score build- 
ings between it and Oxford-street, and 
Montagu and Bloomsbury Houses. Now, 
continuous rows or streets extend from 
London even to this spot.’? 


RUYSDAAL, WILSON, AND TURNER. 


Sometuine of the same defect which we 
observe in our own,Wilson and Turner, may 
be perceived in the compositions of Ruys- 
Pe he could lay down the inanimated 
landscape with all its hills, and trees, and 
streams, but he was unequal to the task of 
peopling it when flesh and blood were re- 
quired. Wilson, originally a portrait painter, 
had acquired little mastery over human cha- 
racter; and though Turner often gives us 
groups and single figures, the poetic beauty 
of his landscapes proves too strong for the 
common forms and features which he be- 
stows on men and women. The grandeur 
of his conceptions in still nature is not sup- 
ported by his delineations in living nature. 


DUTCH INDUSTRY. 


A Dvtcu painter would feel as much 
ashamed to represent the ladies of the land 
idle, as they would to be caught slumbering 
over their knitting or their embroidery. 
Hence in all the pictures of the States there 
is no idleness ; the women are busied gene- 
rally in some becoming office, and the men 
are either at work or the wine cup; they 
keep moving. They have no men sitting 
and neither working nor thinking, like some 
of our island portraits; nor have they such 
a thing as a pattern-lady—on whose fine 
shape dress-makers display their costliest 
silks and rarest fashions. 
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Pew Books. 


ATHENS, ITS RISE AND FALL. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq., M. P., A. M. 


[In this work, it is Mr. Bulwer’s object to 
combine an elaborate view of the literature 
of Athens, with a complete and impartial 
account of her political transactions. The 
two volumes now published, bring the reader, 
in the one brauch of the subject, to the 
supreme acministration of Pericles; in the 
other to a critical analysis of the trage- 
dies of Sophocles. Two additional volumes, 
Mr. Bulwer trusts, will be sufficient to accom- 
plish his task, and close the records of Athens 
at that period when the annals of the world 
are merged into the chronicle of the Roman 
Empire. In these latter volumes, it is the 
author’s intention to complete the history of 
the Athenian Drama—to include a survey of 
the Athenian Philosophy—to describe the 
manuers, habits, and social life of the people, 
and to conclude the whole with such a review 
of the facts and events narrated, as may con- 
stitute, perhaps, an unprejudiced and intel- 
ligible explanation of the causes of the Rise 
and Fall of Athens. This work, it may be 
presumed from Mr. Bulwer’s high qualifica- 
tion for the task, will be an almost invaluable 
addition to our literature; for, nothing can 
prove more advantageous to the world in all 
stages of its civilization, than the histories of 
those nations which have been most cele- 
brated for their excellence in whatever tends 
to exalt and adorn the human character. 
Indeed, few #ras in the history of the world 
are so pregnant with interesting importance 
as that of the rise and fall of Athens ; for 
few records of human action are so abundant 
in useful experience of the past, and the 
means of improving the future. In this 
brief notice, we shall not be expected to en- 
large upon Mr. Bulwer’s execution of even 
the portion of his work which is before us; 
for such belongs to the classical critic rather 
than to the pioneer whose business is with 
the beauties and not the blemishes of the 
literature of the day. That these volumes 
enshrine the stores of many years’ reading, 
judgment, and grave thought, will be evident 
toevery one who looks into them ; though their 
niceties demand a closer estimate. ‘“ A man 
so various,” as Mr. Bulwer, could scarcely have 
produced otherwise than a brilliant work 
upon so splendid a subject as the history of 
the Athenian people; and, to enable the 
reader to form some idea of the high merit of 
the book, in this line, we quote the following 
sparkling picture of one of the glories of the 
olden world.] 
Origin of the Olympic Games. 

The origin of the Olympic Games is lost in 
darkness. The legends which attribute their 
first foundation to the times of demigods and 
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heroes, are so far consonant with truth, that 
exhibitions of physical strength made the 
favourite diversion of that wild and barbarous 
age which is consecrated to the Heroic. It is. 
easy to perceive that the origin of athletic 
games preceded the date of civilization ; that, 
associated with occasions of festival, they, like 
festivals assumed a sacred character, and that, 
whether first instituted in honour of a funeral, 
or in celebration of a victory, or in reverence 
to a god, religion combined with policy to 
transmit an inspiring custom toa more polished 
posterity. And though we cannot literally 
give credit to the tradition which assigus the 
restoration of these games to Lycurgus in 
concert with Iphitus, king of Elis, and Cleos- 
thenes of Pisa, we may suppose at least that 
to Elis, to Pisa, and to Sparta, the institution 
was indebted for its revival. 

The Dorian Oracle of Delphi gave its sane- 
tion to a ceremony, the restoration of which 
was intended to impose a check upon the wars 
and disorders of the Peloponnesus. Thus au- 
thorized, the festival was solemnized at the 
Temple of Jupiter, at Olympia, near Pisa, a 
town in Elis. It was held every fifth year; it 
lasted four days. It consisted in the celebra- 
tion of games in honour of Jupiter and Her- 
cules. The interval between each festival was 
called an Olympiad. After the fiftieth Olym- 
piad, the whole management of the games, 
and the choice of the judges, was mono 
lized by the Eleans. Previous to each festival 
officers deputed by the Eleans proclaimed a 
sacred truce. Whatever hostilities were exis- 
tent in Greece, terminated for the time; suf- 
ficient interval was allowed to attend and to 
return from the Games.* 

During this period the sacred territory of 
Elis was regarded as under the protection of 
the gods—none might traverse it armed. The 
Eleans arrogated indeed the right of a con- 
stant sanctity to perpetual peace; and the 
right, though sometimes invaded. seems ge- 
nerally to have been conceded. The people 
of this territory became, as it were, the guar- 
dians of a sanctuary; they interfered little in 
the turbulent commotions of the rest of 
Greece; they did not fortify their capital ; and, 
the wealthiest people of the Peloponnesus, 
they a ars their opulence in tranquillity ; 
their holy character contenting their ambition. 
And a wonderful thing it was in the midst of 
those warlike, stirring, restless tribes—that 
solitary land, with its plane grove borderi 
the Alpheus, adorned with innumerable and 
hallowed monuments and statues—unvisited 
by foreign wara and civil commotion—a whole 
state one temple ! 

At first only the foot-race was exhibited ; 
afterwards were added wrestling, leaping, 
quoiting, darting, boxing, a more coraplicated 

© Those who meant to take part in the ‘athletic 
exercises were required to attend at Olympia thirty 


days previous to the games, for preparation aud 
practice, 
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quien of foot race, (the Diaulus and Doli- 
us,) and the chariot and horse races. The 
Pentathlon was a contest of five gymnastic 
exercises combined. The chariot races* 
preceded those of the riding horses, as in 
Grecian war the use of chariots preceded the 
more scientific employment of cavalry, and 
were the most attractive and splendid part of 
the exhibition. Sometimes there were no less 
than forty chariots on the ground. The rarity 
of horses, and the expense of their training, 
confined, without any law to that effect, the 
chariot race to the high born and the wealthy. 
It was consistent with the vain Alcibiades to 
decline the gymnastic contests in which his 
physical endowments might have insured him 
success, because his competitors were not the 
equals to the long-descended heir of the 
Alemzonide. In the equestrian contests his 
success was unprecedented. He brought 
seven chariots into the field, and bore off at 
the same time the first, second, and fourth 
ptize.t Although women,{ with the excep- 
tion of the priestesses of the neighbouring 
fane of Ceres, were not permitted tu witness 
the e ments, they were yet allowed to 
contend by proxy in the chariot races; and 
the ladies of Macedon especially availed them- 
selves of the privilege. No sanguinary con- 
tests with weapons, no gratuitous ferocities, 
no struggle between man and beast, (the 
graceless butcheries of Rome,) polluted the 
festival dedicated to the Olympian god. Even 
boxing with the cestus was less esteemed than 
the other athletic exercises, and was excluded 
from the games exhibited by Alexander in 
his Asiatic invasions.§ Neither did any of 
those haughty assumptions of lineage, or 
knightly blood, which characterize the feudal 
tournament, distinguish between Greek and 


© It would appear by some Etruscan vases found 
at Veii, that the Etruscans practised all the Greek 
games—leaping, running, cudgel-playing, &c., and 
were not restricted, as Niebuhr supposes, to boxing 
and chariot races. 

+ lt, however, diminishes the real honour of the 
chariot race, that the owner of the horses usually 
won ty proxy. 
¢ The indecorum of attending contests where the 
combatants were unclothed, was a sufficient reason 
for the exclusion of females. The priestess of Ceres, 
the Mighty Mother, was accustomed to regard all 
such indecorums as symbolical, and had therefore 
refined away any remarkable delicacy. 

§ Plut. in Alex. en one of the combatants, 
with the cestus, killed his a by running the 
ends of his fingers through his ribs, he was igno- 

iniously expelled the stadi The cestus itself, 
made of thongs of leather, was evidently meant not 
to increase the severity of the blow, but for the 
SS of foul play, by the antagonists laying 

id of each other, or using the open hand. I be- 
lieve that the iron bands and leaden plummets were 
Runan inventions, and unknown at least till the 
later Olympic games. Even iu the pancratium, the 
fiercest of all the contests—for it seems to have 
united wrestling with boxing, (a struggle of physical 
strength, without the precise and formal laws of the 
boxing and wrestling matches,) it was forbidden to 
~ enemy, to injure his eyes, or to use the 








Greek. The equestrian contests were indeed, 
from their expense, limited to the opulent, 
but the others were impartially free to the 
poor as to the rich, the peasant as the noble, 
the Greeks forbade monopoly in glory. But 
although thus open to all Greeks, the stadium 
was impenetrably closed to barbarians. Taken 
from his plough, the boor obtained the garland, 
for which the monarchs of the East were held 
unworthy to contend, and to which the kings 
of the neighbouring Macedon were forbidden 
to aspire till their Hellenic descent had been 
clearly proved.|| Thus periodically were the 
several states reminded of their common race, 
and thus the national name and character 
were solemnly preserved. Yet, like the 
Amphictyonic league, while the Olympic fes- 
tival served to maintain the great distinction 
between foreigners and Greeks, it had but 
little influence in preventing the hostile con- 
tests of Greeks themselves. The very emu- 
Jation between the several states stimulated 
their jealousy of each other: and still, if the 
Greeks found their countrymen in Greeks, 
they found also in Greeks their rivals. 

We can scarcely conceive the vast im- 
portance attached to the. victory in these 
games ;7 it not wok rer emma rar the winner, 
it shed glory upon his tribe. 1t is curious to 
see the different honours characteristically 
assigned to the conqueror in the different 
states. If Athenian, he was entitled to a 
place by the magistrates in the Prytaneum ; 
if a Spartan, to a prominent station in the 
field. To conquer at Elis was renown for 
life, * no less illustrious to a Greek than con- 
sulship to a Roman!’’** The haughtiest 
nobles, the wealthiest princes, the most suc- 
cessful generals, contended for the prize.t} 
And the prize (after the seventh Olympiad) 
was a wreath of the wild olive! 

Numerous other and similar games were 
established throughout Greece. Of these, 
next to the Olympic, the most celebrated, and 
the only national ones, were the Pythian at 

|| Even to the fvot-race, iu which many of the 
competitors were of the lowest rank, the son of 
Amyntas, King of Macedon, was not admitted till he 
had proved an Argive desceut. He was an unsuc- 
cessful competitor. 

4 Herodotus relates an anecdote, that the Eleans 
sent deputies to Egypt, vaunting the glories of the 
Olympic games, inquiring if the Egyptians could 
suggest auy improvement. The Egyptians asked if 
the citizens of Elis were allowed to contend, and, on 
prone Bow y they were, declared it was impossible 
they should not favour their own countrymen, and 
consequeutly that the games must lead to iujustice 
—a suspicion not verified. 

®®* Cic. Quest. Tuse. 11, 17. 

+t Nero (when the glory had left the spot) drove a 
chariot of ten horses in Olympia, out of which he 
had the misfortune to tumble. He obtained other 
prizes in other Grecian games, and even contended 
with the heralds as a cryer. The vanity of Nero 
was astonishing, but so was that of most of his 
successors. The Ruman emperors were the sub- 
limest coxcombs in history. In men born to stations 
— are beyond ambition, all aspirations run to 
seed, 
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Raighi. the Nemean in Argolis, the Isthmian 
in Corinth; yet elsewhere the prize was of 
value; at all the national ones it was but a 

and—a type of the eternal truth, that praise 
isthe only guerdon of renown. The olive-crown 
was nothing !—the shouts of assembled Greece 
the showers of herbs and fi the banquet 
set apart for the victor—the {odes of im- 
perishable poets—the public register which 
transmitted to posterity his name—the privi- 
lege of a statue in the Altis—the return home 
through a breach in the walls (denoting by a 
noble metaphor, “that a city which boasts 
such men has slight need of walls,”*) the 
first seat in all public spectacles; the fame, 
in short, extended to his native city—be- 
queathed to his children—confirmed by the 
uni 1 voice wh the Greek civiliza- 
tion spread ;—¢his was the true olive-crown 
to the Olympic conqueror ! 

No other clime can furnish a likeness to 
these festivals: Born of a savage time, they 
retained the vigorous character of an age of 
heroes, but they took every adjunct from the 
arts and the graces of civilization. To the 
sacred ground flocked all the power, and the 
rank, and the wealth, and the intellect, of 
Greece. To that gorgeous spectacle came men 
inspired by a nobler ambition than that of the 
arena. Here the poet and the musician could 
summon an audience to their art. Ifto them 
it was not.a field for emulation, it was at 
least a theatre of display. 

The uses of these games were threefold :— 
Ist. The uniting all Greeks by one sentiment 
of national pride, and the memory of a com- 
mon race; 2ndly. The inculcation of hardy 
discipline—of physical education throughout 
every state, by teaching that the body had its 
hononrs as well as the intellect—a th 
conducive to health in peace—and in those 

when men fought hand to hand, and in- 
dividual strength and skill were the nerves of 
the army, to success in war; but, 3dly, and 
incipally its uses were in sustaining and 
ing as a passion, as a motive, as an ir- 
resistible incentive—the desire of glory ! That 
desire spread through all classes— it animated 
all tribes— it taught that true rewards are not 
in gold and gems, but in men’s opinions. 
The ambition of the Altis established fame as 
a commen principle of action. What chivalry 
did for the few, the Olympic contests effected 
for the many,—they made a knighthood ofa 








If, warned for a moment from the gravity 
of the historic muse, we might conjure up 
the picture of this festival, we would invoke 
the imagination of the reader to that sacred 


® Plut. in Sympos. 

+ It does not appear that at Elis there were any 
of the actual contests in music and song which made 
the character of the Pythian games. But still it 
was a common ezhibition for the cultivation of every 
art. Sophist, aud historian, and orator, poet, and 
painter, found their mart in the Olympic foir. 
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ground, decorated with the profusest triumphs 
of Grecian art—all Greece assembled from her 
continent, her colonies, her isles,—war sus- 
pended,— a sabbath of solemnity and rejoicing, 
the Spartan no longer grave, the Athenian 
forgetful of the foram,—the high born Thes- 
salian, the gay Corinthian—the lively gestures 
of the Asiatic Ionian ;—suffering the various 
events of various times to confound them- 
selves in one recollection of the past, he may 
see every eye turned from the combatants to 
one majestic figure—hear every lip murmuring 
a single name{—glorious in greater fields : 
Olympia itself is forgotten. Who is the 
spectacle of the day? Themistocles, the 
conqueror of Salamis, and the saviour of 
Greece! Again—the huzzas of countless 
thousands following the chariot wheels of the 
competitors—whose name is shouted forth, 
the victor without a rival ?—it is Alcibiades, 
the destroyer of Athens! Turn to the temple 
of the Olympian god, pass the brazen gates, 
proceed through the columned aisles,§ what 
arrests the awe and wonder of the crowd? 
Seated on a throne of ebon and of ivory, of 
gold and ge’s—the olive crown on his head, 
in his right hand the statue of Victory, in his 
left, wrought of all metals, the cloud-compel- 
ling sceptre, behold the colossal master-piece 
of Phidias, the Homeric dream embodied,|| 
—the majesty of the Olympian Jove! Enter 
the banquet-room of the conquerors—to whose 
verse, hymned in a solemn and mighty chorus, 
bends the listening Spartan—it is the verse of 
the Dorian Pindar! In that motley and glit- 
tering space (the fair of Olympia, the mart of 
every commerce, the focus of al} intellect,) 
join the throng, earnest and breathless, 
gathered round that sunburnt traveller ;—now 
drinking in the wild account of Babylonian 
gardens, ot of temples whose awful deity no 
lip may name,—now, with clenched hands 
and glowing cheeks, tracking the march of 
Xerxes along exhausted rivers, and over 
bridges that spanned the sea—what moves, 
what hushes that mighty audience? It is 
Herodotus reading his history !T 
MISS PARDOE’S CITY OF THE SULTAN. 
(Concluded from page 25.) 
Sultan Mahmoud. 


I saw before me a man of noble physiog- 
nomy and graceful bearing, who sat upon 
his horse with gentlemanlike ease, and whose 
countenance was decidedly prepossessing. He 


¢ Plat. in. vit. Them. § Pausanias, lib. v. 

|| When Phidias was asked on what idea he should 
form his statue, he answered by quoting the well- 
known verses of Homer, on the curls aud nod of the 
thunder god, 

q 1am of course aware that the popular story, 
that Herodotus read portions of his history at Olym- 

ia, has been disputed—but I owu I think it has 

tom disputed with very indiffereut success against 
the testimony of competent authorities, corroborated 
by the general practice of the time. 
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wore in his féz an aigrette of diamonds, sus- 
taining a cluster of peacock’s feathers ; an am- 
ple blue cloak was flung across his shoulders, 
whose collar was one mass of jewels, and on 
the third finger of his bridal hand glittered 
the largest brilliant that I ever remember to 
have seen. 

Sultan Mahmoud is not a handsome man, 
and yet it is difficult to define wherefore; for 
his features are good and: strongly marked, 
and his eye bright and piercing. His jet- 
black hair, seen in heavy curls beneath the 
Sez, which, like most of his subjects, he wears 
drawn down low upon his forehead ; and his 
bushy and well-trimmed beard, add conside- 
rably to the digaity of his appearance, as well 
as giving to him a look of much greater 
youth than he can actually boast; but this is 
an artificial advantage, being the effect of one 
of thuse skilful dyes so common in the East. 

As in Japan, the popular belief is firm that 
the King never dies, so in Turkey the Sove- 
reign is never permitted to imagine that he 
can grow old; and thus every officer of the 
household stains his hair and beard, and 
uses all the means with which art or invention 
can supply him, in order that no intrusive 
symptom of age or decay may shock the 
nerves, and awaken the regrets of his lord and 
contemporary—the faded beauties of the Se- 
raglio are removed from his sight, the past is 
seldom adverted to, and the future is consi- 
dered as his sure and undoubted heritage. 

Never did monarch lend himself to the 
delicious cheat more lovingly than Sultan 
Mahmoud ; who, with all his energy of cha- 
racter, is the victim (for in his case I can 
apply no other term) of the most consummate 
personal vanity. We are accustomed in En- 
gland to think of George the Fourth as the 

_ ne plus ultra of exquisitism—the Prince of 
Petit-maitres — but what will honest John 
Bull say to a Turkish Emperor, an Imperial 
Mussulmaun who paints white and red, and 
who considers himself sufficiently repaid for 
all the care and anxiety of a costly toilette, by 
the admiration and flattery of the ladies of 
the Seraglio? And yet such is the case—the 
Immolator of the Janissaries, the reformer of 
a mighty empire, the Sovereign of the gravest 
people upon earth, is a very “ thing of shreds 
and patches ”’—a consumer of cosmetics—an 
idolator of gauds and toys—the Sacrificing 
High Priest at the altar of self-adornment ! 


Turkish Children. 


One of the little girls—a calm, self-centered, 
true Turkish child, with all the premature 
languishment and indolence so peculiar to 
the women of the country, with black, sleepy 
eyes, and lips like rose-buds—was clad in a 
jacket of purple velvet, lined with ermine, and 
foul with gold; her antery of pale pink 
muslin was tucked up within the cachemere 
shall that she wore about her waist; and her 
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large trousers of greén chintz fell in ample 
plaits over the little naked feet, which, when 
she rose from the sofa, were scarcely covered 
at the extremities by the yellow slippers that 
lay beside her. 

Another, perhaps a year younger, had her 
jacket of crimson merino doubled with sable, 
and her little Symrniote féz worked with seed 
pearls; her antery was yellow, her trousers 
blue, and her chimisette of pale amber-coloured 
gauze. Nothing can be more outré than the 
costume of a little Turkish maiden; the long 
hair hanging in ascore of minute braids, each 
confined at the extremity with a small knot of 
ribbon; the tight sleeves, open from the elbow, 
falling below the hip, and edged with elabo- 
rately wrought silk fringe ; the round, white, 
dimpled feet, peeping out beneath the full 
trousers; and the heavy jacket folding back 
from the ivory shoulders and snowy throat. 

There is no distinction of dress between the 
child of two years old and the woman of twenty , 
the same jewels, the same fashion, the same 
material, compose the one and the other; they 
differ only in quantity; the diamonds, except 
upon great occasions, are lavished on the 
children; and in fringe, and embroidery, and 
ribbon, they only yield to their elders, because 
there is not sufficient space upon their little 
persons to enable their — to equalize the 
consumption between them. 


Superb Fete--the Bosphorus Iliuminated. 


The moon rode high in Heaven, but her 
beam looked pale and sickly, as it faded before 
the brighter light with which men had made 
night glorious; while the stars seemed but 
fading sparks, that had been emitted by the 
stupendous line of fite girdling the Bospho- 
rus—it was a spectacle of enchantment ! 

Not an outline could be traced of any of 
the lordly piles which fringe the coast. The 
summit of the Asian shore was dimly percep- 
tible, as it cut sharply against the clear deep 
blue of the horizon; but there was no intru- 
sive object of mortal creation for the every 
day necessities of life, to recall the wandering 
fancy back to earth. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more beantiful than the whole scene. 
A range of palaces of the most fantastic forms, 
wrought in fire, and seeming to be poised 
upon the waves, along which they threw 
their gleaming shadows, stretched far as the 
eye could reach. Portals of variegated light 
—terraces of burnished gold, or of beaten 
silver— groves of forest trees, whose leaves 
were emeralds—-fruits, heaped in stately vases, 
each one a priceless gem—altars, upon which 
burnt flames of liquid metal—pavilions of 
crystal—and halls, lined with columns of 
sapphire, and lighted by domes of carbuncles, 
were among the objects that appeared to have 
sprung up from the depths of the ocean, and 
to be now riding upon its bosom. 

The sensation which this gorgeous scene 
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produced upon me, for the first few moments 
was almost painful. 1 deemed myself thralled 
—I doubted my own identity—I almost ex- 
pected the earth to fail beneath my feet, for 
earth had no share in the spectacle on which 
I looked—I saw boats passing and re-passing 
over a lake of molten silver—I saw palaces of 
fire based upon its surface, and heaving with 
its undulations—a marine monster, whose 
eyes were dazzling, and whose nostrils vomited 
forth flames that shot high into the air, wound 
its slow way among the gliding barks, and 
noue heed its vicinity—I beheld huge, dark 
masses covered with stars of light, which 
were reflected in the stream beneath, looking 
like rocky craters that would shortly burst, 
and cast forth the imprisoned fires—carriages 
and horses, guided by spectral hands, followed 
over the same cold, clear surface—and sud- 
denly, with a hissing sound which startled 
me from my reverie, and a burst of light al- 
most blinding, up sprang a cluster of fiery 
serpents into the pure ether, mocking the 
pale moon with their transient brilliancy, and 
then falling back in starry showers. 

The dream of fancy was dispelled at once: 
—A handful of rockets sufficed to arouse me 
from one of the wildest visions in which I 
ever remember to have indulyed—for I no 
sooner saw them run shimmering along the 
sky, than I sickened at the memory of the 
frightful catastrophe which attended their 
preparation ; when eighty-four miserable hu- 
man beings fell victims to the explosion of 
the powder-room of the manufactory. My 
enthusiasm was at an end: but my admira- 
tion of the magnificent scene, amid which I 
stood, continued unabated; the channel of the 
Bosphorus, beautiful under all circumstances, 
and atall times, offered facilities, and enhanced 
effects, in an exhibition like that on which I 
looked, that cannot probably be exceeded in 
the world ; and I felt at once that, even had 
man done less, nature would still have made 
the pageant peerless. 

We at length turned reluctantly away from 
the hoe hd Fire on which we had been so 
long looking; and, threading among the tents 
that occupied the crest of the hill, we passed 
out through the fair of the Great Cemetery. 
Every booth was thronged. In one, a set of 
Fantoccini were performing their miniature 
drama; in another, an Improvvisatore was 
tegaling a circle of listeners with a gesticula- 
tion and volubility which appeared to excite 
gteat admiration in his auditors; while in a 
third, a trio of Bohemian minstrels, squatted 
upon a mat, were accompanying their wild 
recitative by a few chords struck almost at 
random upon their mandolins. 

In the distance, a wreath of lamps defined 
the outline of the Military College; while 
lower in the valley gleamed out the costly 
chandeliers which lit up the tents of the Pa- 
shas. The hills were sprinkled over with 
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lights; the terrace at the extremity of the 
palace was a wall of fire; and the scene was 
all life and gladness. Crowds thronged the 
narrow road ; but not a sound of discord, not 
a word uttered in menace or in defiance, es- 
caped from the lips of a single individual ; 
all were tranquil, orderly and well conducted ; 
the sole aim of each was amusement; and 
this great eastern mob, amounting to between 
forty and fifty thousand persons, collected to- 
gether from all the surrounding country, from 
the heart of a great city. and from the shores 
of two different quarters of the earth, appeared 
to act from one common impulse, and to have 
one common interest. 

It is questionable whether such a fact as 
this could be recorded of any other country. 

[Of the style in which Miss Pardoe has 
written this work, we can speak with unqua- 
lified praise. It is graceful and lively 
throughout: her descriptions of fairy-like 
scenes sparkle with characteristic brilliancy ; 
whilst her searches after the materials of t 
work, its scenes and incidents, take a tinge of 
romantic adventure, in describing which few 
writers of the present day excel Miss Pardoe. 
Even the “ons of the Turkish capital have 
novel attractions; and her pen lends the 
charm of freshness to those details of elaborate 
works of art which have received the admira- 
tion and homage of centuries. ] 


The Public Journals. 


COUNTRY LODGINGs.* 
By Miss Mitford. 


Between two and three years ago, the fol- 
lowing pithy advertisement appeared in seve- 
ral of the London papers :— 

“Country Lodgings.—Apartments to be let ina 
large farm-house, situate in a cheap and pleasant 
village, about — miles from London. Apply (if 
by letter, post-paid) to A. B., No. 7, Salisbury-street, 
Strand.” 

Little did I think, whilst admiring in the 
broad page of the “ Morning Chronicle ” the 
compendious brevity of this announcement, 
that the pleasant village referred to was our 
own dear Aberleigh; and that the first tenant 
of those apartments should be a lady whose 
family I had long known, and in whose for- 
tunes and destiny 1 took a more than common 
interest ! 

Upton Court was a manor-house of consi- 
derable extent, which had in former times 
been the residence of a distinguished Catholic 
family, but which, in the changes of property 
incident to our fluctuating neighbourhood, 
was “fallen from its high estate,” and de- 
graded into the homestead of a farm so small, 
that the tenant, a yeoman of the poorest class, 
was fain to eke out his rent by entering into 

* Quoted in the Metropolitan, from a delightful 
work by Miss Mitford, which is on the eve of ap- 
pearing. 
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an agreement with a speculating Belford up- 
holsterer, and letting off a part of the fine old 
mansion in the shape of furnished lodgings. 

Mrs. Cameron was a young widow. Her 
father, a Scotch officer, well-born, sickly, and 
poor, had been but too happy to bestow the 
hand of his only child upon an old friend and 
fellow-countryman, the principal clerk in a 
government office whose respectable station, 
easy fortune, excellent sense, and super-excel- 
lent character, were, as he thought, and as 
fathers, right or wrong, are apt to think, ad- 
vantages more than sufficient to counterba- 
lance a disparity of years and appearance, 
which some daughters might have thought 
startling,—the bride being a beautiful girl of 
seventeen, the bridegroom a plain man of 
seven-and-fifty. In this case, at least, the 
father was right. He lived long enough to 
see that the young wife was unusually at- 
tached to her kind and indulgent husband, 
and died, about a twelvemonth after the mar- 
tiage, with the fullest confidence in her res- 
pectability and happiness. Mr. Cameron did 
not long survive him. Before she was nine- 
teen the fair Helen Cameron was a widuw 
and an orphan, with one beautiful boy, to 
whom she was left sole guardian, an income 
being secured to her ample for her rank in 
life, but clogged with the one condition of 
her not marrying again. 

- Such was the tenant, who came in the 
budding spring time, the showery, flowery 
month of April, to spend the ensuing summer 
at Upton Court. 

We, on our part, regarded her arrival with 
no common interest. It appeared but yester- 
day since Helen Graham was herself a child; 
and here she was, within two miles of us, a 
widow and a mother ! 

We soon found that her mind was as 
charming as her person. Indeed, her face, 
lovely as it waa, derived the best part of its 
loveliness from her sunny temper, her frank 
and ardent spirit, her affectionate and gene- 
rous heart. It was the ever-varying expres- 
sion, an expression which could not deceive, 
that lent such matchless charms to her glow- 
ing and animated countenance, and to the 
round and musical voice, sweet as the spoken 
voice of Malibran, or the still fuller and more 
exquisite tones of Mrs. Jordan, which, true to 
the feeling of the moment, vibrated alike to 
the wildest gaiety and the donot pathos. 
In a word, the chief beauty of Helen Came- 
zon was her sensibility. It was the perfume 
to the rose. Her little boy, born just before 
his father’s death, and upon whom she doted, 
was a magnificent piece of still life. 

We met almost every day. Mrs. Cameron 
was never weary of driving about our beauti- 
ful lanes in her little pony-carriage, and usu- 
ally called upon us in her way home, we be- 
ing not merely her oldest, but almost her only 
friends; for, lively and social as was her tem- 
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per, there was a little touch of shyness about 
her, which induced her rather to shun than 
to covet the company of strangers. 

Late one evening the fair Helen arrived at 
our cottage with a face of unwonted gravity. 
Mrs. Davies (her landlady) had used her very 
ill. She had taken the west wing in total 
ignorance of their being other apartments to 
let at the Court, or she would have secured 
them. And now a new lodger had arrived, 
had actually taken possession of two rooms in 
the centre of the house; and Martha, who 
had seen him, said he was a young man, and 
a handsome man—and she herself a young 
woman unprotected and alone!—It was awk- 
ward, very awkward! Was it not very awk. 
ward ? What was she to do? 

Nothing could be done that night; so far 
was clear; but we praised her prudence, pro- 
mised to call at Upton the next day, and if 
necessary, to speak to this new lodger, who 
might, after all, be no very formidable person; 
and quite relieved by the vent which she had 
given to her scruples, she departed in her 
usual good spirits. 

Early the next morning she re-appeared. 
“ She would not have the new lodger dis- 
turbed for the world! He was a Pole. One 
doubtless of those unfortunate exiles. He 
had told Mrs. Davies that he was a Polish 
gentleman, desirous chiefly of good air, 
cheapness, and retirement. Beyond a doubt 
he was one of those unhappy fugitives. He 
looked grave, and pale, and thoughtful, quite 
like a hero of romance. Besides, he was the 
very person who, a week before, had caught 
hold of the reins when that little, restive pony 
had taken fright at the baker’s cart, and 
nearly backed Bill and herself into the great 
gravel-pit on Lanton Common. Bill had en- 
tirely lost all command over the pony, and 
but for the stranger’s presence of mind, she 
did not know what would have become of 
them. Surely I must remember her telling 
me the circumstance? Besides, he was un- 
fortunate! He was poor! He was an exile! 
She would not be the means of driving him 
from the asylum which he had chosen, for all 
the world! —No! not for all my geraniums!” 
—an expression which is by no means the 
anti-climax that it seems—for in the eyes of 
a florist, and that florist an enthusiast and a 
woman, what is this rusty, fusty, dusty, musty 
bit of earth, celled the world, compared to a 
stand of bright flowers ? 

And finding, upon inquiry, that M. Choy- 
nowski (so he called himself,) had brought a 
letter of recommendation from a respectable 
London tradesman, and that there was every 
appearance of his being, as our fair young 
friend had conjectured, a foreigner in distress, 
my father not only agreed that it would be a 
cruel attempt to drive him from his new home, 
(a piece of tyranny which, even in this land of 
freedom, might, I suspect, have been managed 
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in the form of an offer of double rent, by that 
despot, money,) but resolved to offer 

e few attentions in our poor power, to one 
whom every look and word proclaimed to be, 
in the largest sense of the word, a gentleman. 

My father had seen him, not on his visit of 
inquiry, but on a few days after, bill-hook in 
hand, hacking away manfully at the briers 
and brambles of the garden. My first view 
of him was in a position even less romantic, 
assisting a Belford tradesman to put up a 
stove in the nursery. 

One of Mrs. Cameron's few causes of com- 
plaint in her country lodgings had been the 
tendency tosmoke in that important apartment. 
We all know that when those two subtle es- 
sences, smoke and wind, once come to do 
battle in a wide, open chimney, the invisible 
agent is pretty sure to have the best of the 
day, and to drive his vapoury enemy at full 
egg before him. M. Choynowski, who by 

is time had established a gardening ac- 
quaintance, not merely with Bill and Martha, 
but with their fair mistress, happening to see 
her, one windy evening, in a paroxysm of 
smoky distress, not merely recommended a 
stove after fhe fashion of the northern nations’ 
notions, but immediately walked into Belford 
to give his own orders to a respectable iron- 
monger; and they were in the very act of 
erecting this admirable aecessary to warmth 
and comfort (really these words are synony- 
mous) when I happened to call. 

I could hardly have seen him under cireum- 
stances better calculated to display his intel- 
ligence, his delicacy, or his good-breeding. 

e patience, gentleness, and kind feeling, 
with which he contrived at once to excuse 
and to remedy certain blunders made by the 
workmen in the execution of his orders, and 
the clearness with which, in perfectly correct 
and idiomatic English, slightly tinged with a 
foreign accent, he explained the mechanical 
and scientifie reasons for the constriction he 
had suggested gave evidence at once of no 
common talent, and of a considerateness and 
good nature in its exercise more valuable 
than all the talent in the world. 

In person, he was tall and graceful, and 
very noble-looking. His head was particu- 
larly intellectual, and there was a calm 
sweetness about the mouth that was singu- 
larly prepossessing. Helen had likened him to 
ahero of romance. In my eyes he bore much 
more gainly the stamp of a man of fashion 
—of that very highest fashion which is too 
Tefined for finery, too full of self-respect for 
affectation. Somewhat of that reserve conti- 
nued even after our acquaintance had ripened 
into intimacy. He never spoke of his own 
past history, or future prospects, shunned all 
— discourse, and was with difficulty 

Tawn into conversation upon the scenery and 





‘manners of the North of Europe. He seemed 
afraid of the subject. 1 have never met with 


any person whose mind was more richly cul- 
tivated, or who was more calculated to adorn 
the highest station. And here he was wast- 
ing life in a secluded village in a foreign 
country! What would become of him after 
his present apparently slender resources 
should be exhausted, was painful to imagine. 
The more painful, that the accidental disco. 
very of the direction of a letter had disclosed 
his former rank. It was part of an envelope 
addressed “ A Monsieur Monsieur le Comte 
Choynowski,’’ and left as a mark in a book, 
all except the name being torn off. 

It was but too-evident that another cala- 
mity was impending over the unfortunate 
exile. Although most discreet in word and 
guarded in manner, every action bespoke his 
devotion to his lovely fellow-inmate. Her 
wishes were his law. His attentions to her 
little boy were such as young men rarely show 
to infants except for love of the mother; 
and the garden, that garden abandoned since 
the memory of man, (for the Court, previous 
to the arrival of the present tenant, had been 
for years uninhabited,) was, under his exer- 
tions and superintendence, rapidly assuming 
an aspect of luxuriance and order. 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 


The Gatherer. 


Buckles and Shoe-strings.—One of the 
happiest hits ever made at the Bar was 
made at Erskine in the days of his re- 
nown. He was arguing on a patent right 
relative to some <e Kad of thickles ; ‘his 
opponent, Mingay, strongly contended that 
the invention was worth nothing. Erskine 
started up, and said in a solemn tone.—“ I 
said, and say again, that our ancestors would 
have looked on this invention as singular] 
ingenious—they would have been astoni: 
at these buckles.” “Gentlemen of the Jury,” 
said Mingay with equal solemnity, “I sa 
nothing of my ancestors, but I am convinced, 
that my learned friend’s ancestors would have 
been much more astonished at Ais shoes and 
stockings.” The Court burst into a roar. 

Germany.—The Grand Duke’s fiddling, 
the chief point of attraction at Darmstadt, has 
ceased; the Brunnens of Nassau have beencom- 
pletely dried up by Sir Francis Head ; the fame 
of Westphalia still rests upon her hams, which 
cut a much better figure on a table than in a 
book: Hesse Cassel is too near Prussia to be 
worth considering apart—and Weimar, since 
Goethe’s death, has dropped into insignifi- 
cance, and lives only in recollections of the 
past. Hanover, as our readers are =~ware, has 
been undertaken by Mr. Theodore Hook, who 
ptomises a complete history of the reigning 
family, with ample and accurate accounts of 
the constitution, revenue, agriculture; com- 
merce, manufactures, institutions, manners, 
customs, habits, &c. &c. of the electorate, 
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Too Late at Church.—I had a servant 
with a very deceptive name, Samuel Moral, 
who, as if merely to belie it, was in one res- 
pect the most tmmoral, for he was much 
given to intoxication. This of course brought 
on other careless habits; and as I wished to 
reclaim him, if possible, I long bore with him, 
and many a lecture I gave him. “ Oh, Sa- 
muel, Samuel!” said I to him very frequently 
— what will become of you?” On one oc- 
casion I told him he was making himself a 
brute, and then only was -he roused to reply 
angrily.— Brute, sir—no brute at all, sir— 
was bred and born at T——.”’ But the in- 
cident which would inevitably have upset the 
equilibrium of your gravity, was this. I had 
given him many a lecture for being too late 
at church, but still I could not: make him 

unctual. One Sunday, as I was reading the 
Erst lesson, which happened to be the third 
chapter, first book of Samuel, I saw him run 
in at the charch-door, ducking down his head 
that he should not be noticed. He made as 
much haste as he could up into the gallery, 
and he had no sooner appeared in the front, 
thinking of nothing but that he might escape 
observation, than I came to these words, 
“ Samuel, Samuel.” I never can forget his 
attitude, directly facing me. He stood up in 
an instant, leaned over the railing, with his 
mouth wide open, and if some one had not 
pulled him down instantly by the skirt of his 
coat, I have no doubt‘he would have publicly 
made his excuse.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Beer and Gin.—The chief objects of in- 
terest at Munich, are painting, sculpture, at- 
chitecture, and deer. The King is the chief 
patron of the last: unless much belied, he is 
personally acquainted with the interior of 
every beer-shop in his capital; and he reigns 
over subjects well worthy of their prince, for, 
according to Mr. Strang, when -you see a 
Bavarian peasant not working, you are sure 
to find him with a can in his hand. Beer, 
indeed, must be to him what it was to Boni- 
face—meat, drink, sleep and clothing ; since 
despite of a failing which seldom fails of 
bringing an Englishman to want, no sigus of 

verty are discernible from one end of his 
Bavarian majesty’s dominions to the other. 
* Let the thunders of the pulpit,” said Burke, 
% descend on drunkenness—I for one stand 
up for gin.” Had‘he lived at Munich, it 
would have been simply necessary for him to 
change the last word of his peroration.—- 
Quarterly Review. 


Universal Geniuses.—The late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy was a man of fine talent for che- 
mistry, and might have been alive at this mo- 
ment if he had not read an articlein the Edin. 
burgh Review, which recommended that every 
clever man should be an universal ius. 
Jeffrey set the example, by curling his hair, 
and learning quadtilles. late Dr. Young, 
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who was by nature almost a Universalist, and 
fond of settling every thing, from a’ chess- 
board to the Copernican system, actually 
learned sleight-of-hand from Mr. Ingleby the 
emperor of the conjurors, and very nearly 
broke his neck in exhibiting as Harlequin at 
an opera-house masquerade. We remember 
a chemical professor of some notority in Lon- 
don, who suddenly astonished his friends, 
and amused the public at that period, by dis- 
playing his head covered with curls, many 
and exquisite enough to have done honour to 
any wig-block in the shop of the celebrated 
artist, who has past down to history under 
the title of Barber-rossa. Sir Humphry 
limited his ambition to poetry and piebald 
waistcoats, and certainly perpetrated very cu- 
rious performances in both, yet without much 
success in either, his poetry being prose, and 
his waistcoats patchwork. But ‘these were 
his follies. All have their follies, and he 
redeemed his by some of the most showy pos- 
sible discoveries in chemistry.—Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


Odd Justice.—Two Quakers resident in 
Philadelphia, applied to their socftty, as they 
do not go to law, to decide in the following 
difficulty. A is uneasy about a ship that 
ong to have arrived, meets B, an usurer, 
and states his wish to have the vessel insured 
—the matter is upon—A returns 
home, and receives a letter informing him of 
the loss of his ship. What shall he do? He 


is afraid that the policy is not filled oP, and 
1 


should B hear of the matter soon it is all over 
with him—he therefore writes to B thus :— 
“ Friend, B, if thee hastn’t filled up the po- 
licy thee needsn’t, for I’ve heard of the ship.” 
—* Oh, oh!” thinks B to himself—“ cun- 
ning fellow—he wants to do me. out of the 
premium.” So he. writes thus to A:— 
“ Friend A, thee be’est too late by half an 
hour, the policy és filled.” A rubs his hands 
with delight—yet B refuses to pay. . Well 
what is the decision? The loss is divided 
between them. Perhaps this is even handed 
justice, though unquestionably an odd deci- 
sion.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Water-souehy :—There are two ways of 
making it,—those who like it clear may not 
care to know that by sacrificing a good many 
fish, stewing them well with their parsley 
roots, &c., as usual, and then pulping them 
through a seive, an excellent purée is produced 
which makes a delicious accompaniment to 
the large and entire fish ‘served therein. 
Quarterly Review. 
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